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philosophy, a morality, a theology in the abstract, but
as the Author of a Divine Society, the Body which is
called by His Name, the Christian Church Universal,
a real and visible company of men, which, however
we may understand it, exists at this moment as it has
existed since His time, marked by His badges,
governed by His laws, and working out His purpose.
The writer finds the two joined in fact, and he finds
them also joined in the recorded history of Christ's
plan. The book might almost be described as the
beginning of a new De Civitate Dei^ written with the
further experience of fourteen centuries and from the
point of view of our own generation. This is one
remarkable peculiarity of this investigation; another is
the prominence given to the severe side of the Person
and character of whom he writes, and what is even
more observable, the way in which both the severity
and the gentleness are apprehended and harmonised.
We are familiar with the attempts to resolve the
Christianity of the New Testament into philanthropy;
and, on the other hand, writers like Mr. Carlyle
will not let us forget that the world is as dark and
evil as the Bible draws it. This writer feels both
in one. No one can show more sympathy with
enlarged and varied ideas of human happiness, no
one has connected them more fearlessly with Christian
principles, or claimed from those principles more
unlimited developments, even for the physical well-
being of men. No one has extended wider the limits
of Christian generosity, forbearance, and tolerance.